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Commercial Car Sales 
In 47 States and D. of €. 
Show Increase for April 


13. 


Reports From Georgia Still Unavailable; Sales in 


Other States Total 17,503, Against 
16,586 for March 


Detroit, June 2 
figures are not yet complete for commercial vehicle sales in 
April. However, R. L. Polk & Co. today announced the 
returns for the other forty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia. In April, 1931, the sales of commercial vehicles 
in Georgia amounted to 480 units. This year the total will 
certainly not be more than half of that number, so that the 


absence of this state makes a negligible difference in the} 


figures, peti 
The total sales of 
vehicles, minus Georgia, in these | 
United States in April, 1932, were) 
17,503 units. This compares with | 
16,586 in March, 1932, and with 36,- | 
371 in April, 1931. The gain over | 
the March total is somewhat over 8 
per cent. and the decrease under | 
April last year is about 52 per cent.|o¢ Motor Vehicle 
In both cases the showing is some-| that a joint committee representing 
what better than it seemed likely to| |highway officials and automobile 
be in early returns. | manufacturers be created to censor 
These figures do not appear iN | aytomotive innovations will be dis- 
any reasonable light without some /cyssed at a meeting of the Motor 
reference to the part that Ford's! vehicle Conference Committee, Fri- 
decrease in commercial units this/qay, in the Yale Club, New York 
year has played. In April, 1931, | city. 
Ford sold 17,498 commercial units, The administrators’ 
a number practically equal to the 
entire registration total this April. 
In April, 1932, Ford sold 4,418 units. 
Subtract this from his last year’s} 
sales and you have 13,080 commer- 
cial units. Add this difference to 
the 17,503 actually sold this April 
and you have 30,583 units, which 
does not compare so unfavorably 
with the 36,371 units sold in April 
a year ago. Now that Ford is rapidly 
getting into volume production, the 
sales figures will begin to make a 
better showing with those of the} 
same months in 1931, but this up- 
ward trend will not begin to make 
itself felt until the figures for May, 
1932. come in, and it will not be | 
until the June returns come along 
that we shall get the real uplift. 


"CENSORSHIP PLAN 
FOR NEW DEVICES 


a meeting in Washington on May 5. 
It provided for the appointment of 
a committee of six highway offi- 
cials to meet with representatives 
of motor vehicle manufacturers “for 
the purpose of studying the rela- 
tionship between automobile con- 
struction and accidenis; to further 
more complete co-operation  be- 
tween motor vehicle manufacturers 
and the states; to assure reasonably 
safe motor vehicles on our streets 
and highways from the standpoint 
of essential safety factors; 





(Continued on Page 2) 


ILLINOIS MAY SALES) 
SHOW SLIGHT DROP 


proposal was | 
embodied in a resolution adopted at 


to study | 


-—Owing to the recalcitrancy of Georgia, 





New York, June 2.—The recent | 
proposal of the Eastern Conference | 
Administrators 
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‘May Reports From Key Cities 


Show Sales Below April Total 


DODGE ANNOUNCES 
HIGH COMPRESSION 


HEAD ON ALL CARS| 


Detroit, June 2.—Dodge Brothers 
Corporation amnounced a 
high compression head as standard 
equipment, increasing compression 
to 6.2 and horse power from 90 to 
100, replacing the cylinder head 
formerly used on all Dodge eight- 
cylinder models. 

Instructions to dealers and own- 


lers specify that anti-knock gasoline 


of at least 72 octane rating must 
be used to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults from the Dodge eight engine 
equipped with the high compression 
head, except in cars operated in 


altitudes of 5,000 feet above the sea} 
| teen topics 


level, where standard gasoline will 
give the same results. 

The increased horse power result- 
ing from the use of this new cylin- 
der head is said to improve accelera- 
tion, increase speed on the straight- 
away, power on hills and to give 
greater flexibility in operation. 

In connection with the introduc- 
tion of the high compression head 
the company has 
contest for Dodge salesmen 
throughout the country, designed to 
secure an appropriate name for the 


(Continued on Page 6) 


NEW YORK BUICK 
SALES TOP LAST YEAR 


New York, June 2.—F. L. Yarring- 
ton, general manager of the Glidden 
Buick Corporation, announces that 


new car orders for May, 1932, showed | 


an increase of 8 per cent. over 


orders received in the corresponding | 


month of 1931. 
Used car orders for the 
period showed an increase of 45 per 


cent. 


N.A.C.C. CHIEFS TO DISCUSS 
TRADE OUTLOOK NEXT WEEK 


New York, June 2.—General business outlook and prob- 
| lems of the motor industry will be discussed by prominent 
cer makers at the annual meeting of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce in New York, Thursday, June 9. 


9 


we 


Chicago, June 2.—A slight reces- 
sion in new passenger car sales in 
Iilinois during May, as compared 
witb April, is shown in the first of- 
ficial reports released today. New 
ear sales during May totaled 7,702 
units, as compared with 7,982 units 
during April, or a decline of 280 
units, Last year the May total was | 
15,349 units, 

Sales during the first five months 
of this year have been considerably 
below last year in this state. For 
this period in the current year sales 
have totaled 31,286 units, as against 
63,064 last year. 

Cook county sales during the past 
month accounted for more than the 
total loss for the state during May, 
with a total of 4,301 units, as com- 
pared with 4,771 units during April, 
or a decline of 470 units. On this 
basis Illinois counties other than 
Cook county showed a gain of 290 
units during May over April. 


The automobile manufacturers * 
will be addressed by Dr. Virgil 
Jordan, chief economist of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill publications on the topic, 
“Interpreting the Latest Moves in 


Business.” 

Among the leading automobile 
executives who have consented to 
speak and to lead discussions of 
subjects scheduled for considera- 
tion are: Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation; 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the 
board, Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany; Joseph E. Fields, president, 
Chrysler Sales Corporation; R. H. 
Grant, vice-president, General 
Motors Corporation; James D. 
Mooney, president, General Motors 
Export Company, and Pyke Jonn- 
son, vice-president, Washington of- 


fice, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Election of the directors will be 
held during the meeting. Directors 
whose terms expire are: Walter P. 
Chrysler, Robert C. Graham, Fred 
J. Haynes, Alfred H. Swayne and 
Robert W. Woodruff. The chamber 
directorate will hold a meeting on 
the morning preceding the members’ 
meeting. 

Recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court on cases in- 
volving the operation of commercial 
motor vehicles will be considered at 
a meeting of the chamber’s motor 
truck committee, A. J. Brosseau, 
chairman, which will be held Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The committee 
will also review the progress of its 
educational _ program. 
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\Trucks Make Fair Deine: Ford Loss Brings Total 
For the Month Far Behind May 
Sales Last Year 
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~~ 


New York, June 
regular monthly survey 
| Automotive Daily News. 


M. E. W. A. ANNOUNCES 
COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Chicago, June 2.—Automotive 
jobbers from many parts of the 
country will exchange views on fif- 
concerning themselves 
and their business when they gather 
here at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
June 20 to 24 for the first summer 
conference of regional group repre- 
sentatives under auspices of the 
Motor and Equipment Wholesalers 
Association. 

In announcing the subjects to be 
discussed, B. W. Ruark, general 
manager of the national associa- 
tion, stated today that the meetings 
will be open to all M. E. W. A. mem- 
bers, to jobbers co-operating 
through regional groups, although 
not as yet members of the national 
organization, and to others in the 
jobbing industry, as well as the 
regional group representatives who 
will conduct the sessions. 

Following is the list of topics for 
as released by Mr. 
Ruark: 

“Accurate credit reports, with de- 
velopment of methods to accomplish 
the desired result. 

“Special considerations with ref- 
erence to car heaters and 
merchandising. 

“Preterential 


treatment accorded 


| competitive channels of distribution, 





such as car manufacturers, tire and 
oil companies, mail order houses, 
etc., and the unifying of jobber 


opinion for correction of abuses in | 


connection with this situation. 


“Abuse of credit guides, with rec- | 


(Continued on Page 8) 


G. M. MAKES CHANGE IN 
CANADIAN PERSONNEL 


Oshawa, Ont., June 2.—It was an- 
nounced here today that F. A. Ever- 
son has been appointed assistant 
general sales manager of General 
Motors Products of Canada, Lid. 
Mr. Everson will make his head- 
quarters at the Oshawa plant. 

At the same time appointment 
was announced of E. E. Connelly as 
manager of General Motors Man- 
agement Service of Canada, Ltd., in 
charge of accounting system of all 
dealers in the Dominion of Canada. 


HUPP MOTOR SHIPMENTS 


DECLINE DURING MAY | 


Detroit, June 2.—Hupp Motor Car 
Corporation shipped 840 cars in May, 
against 1,293 in April and 2,154 in 
May, 1931. 


their | 








—Reports are ‘toes received in the 
of key city 
The returns so far received show 
May sales in a majority of the cities as running slightly. 


sales, conducted by. 


©behind April of this year. 
The Cleveland, O., Automobile 


Manufacturers and Dealers’ Associa~ 
tion reports that in May in that city 
there were sold 1,904 new vehicles, 
as against 1,768 in April. This is the 
one city so far to report a _ gain. 
Cleveland also showed a gain in 
sales of used vehicles with 8,840 in 
May, against 8,330 in April. In May, 
1931, new vehicles were sold to the 
number of 3,139 and used units to a 
total of 11,736. 

The St. Paul Automobile Dealers’ 
Association reports that in May just 
past 657 passenger cars were sold 
in Ramsey county, in which the city 
is located. During May ninety-eight 
truck units were sold. This com- 
pares with 661 passenger cars and 
102 trucks sold in April of this year 
and with 969 passenger cars and 112 
trucks sold in May of last year. It 
will be noted that May, 1932, is just 
a shade behind April. During the 
first five months of the year sales of 
passenger cars totaled 2,361, with 
418 trucks. This compares with 4,500 
passenger cars and 548 trucks sold in 
the first five months of 1931. 

In San Antonio, Tex., May, 1982, 
sales of passenger cars totaled 262, 
with thirty-nine trucks and 699 used 
units. This compares with 268 pas- 
senger cars, twenty-four trucks and 
710 used units disposed of in April 
this year. It may also be compared 
with 516 passenger cars, ninety-one 
trucks and 1,005 used units sold in 
May last year. It will be noted that 


(Continued cn Page €) 


DEALERS SET PACE 
OF 1932 OUTPUT, 
MAKERS DECLARE 


Detroit, June 2.—One of the lead- 
ing automotive executives here to- 
day called atention to a change in 
the attitude of manufacturers 
toward the ratio maintained be- 
tween production and sales. During 
the past two years and some months 
almost every manufacturer has been 
very careful to hold output to the 
level of actual sales. They have 
consulted dealers and have governed 
their production by what the retail 
sales division has been certain it 
could dispose of during the forth- 
coming month. 

Today, this executive points out, 
there is a tendency to hold produc- 
tion actually below demand. An 
instance of this is to be noted in 
Chevrolet's production in the month 
of April, when the output of vehicle 
units was 6,000 below the retail 
sales for the period. As a result of 
this policy this company went into 
May with a handy backlog of orders 

on hand. 

As June production gets under 
way, manufacturing executives are 
inclined to be a shade more opti- 


(Continued on Page 2) 





M. V. C. C. TO STUDY 
CENSORSHIP PLAN 
FOR NEW DEVICES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the effects of new developments, and 
to consider the entire question of 


the motor vehicle industry’s re- 
sponsibility in reducing accident 
hazards.” 


R. S. Armstrong, secretary of the 
Motor Vehicle Conference Commit- 
tee, indicated that recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme 
Court on legislation affecting the 
ownership and operation of com- 
mercial motor vehicles would also 
be discussed at Friday's session. 

David C. Fenner, chairman of the 
committee and representative of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, will preside. Other high- 
way interests which will participate 
in the conference are the American 
Automobile Association, National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
Motor and Equipment Manufactur- 
ers Association, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association and the National 
Automobile Dealers Association. 

The election of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers to member- 


ship in the motor vehicle conference | 
committee was announced today by | 


Mr. Armstrong, secretary, 


NEW YORK CAR INSURERS 


MUST USE FULL RATE 


New York, June 2.—The State In- 
surance Department has ordered 
four companies to discontinue the 
use of differentials from full man- 
ual rates for automobile public lia- 
bility insurance on the ground that 
they are not justified by the com- 
panies’ experience. Full manual 
rates must be charged after June 1. 

The companies are: American 
Automobile Insurance Company, St. 
Louis; Guardian Casualty Com- 
pany, Buffalo; Merchants Indem- 
nity Corporation, New York, and 
Universal Indemnity Insurance 
Company, Newark. 


U. S. RUBBER AWARDED 
$2,431,873 TAX REFUND 


Washington, June 2.—The U. S. 
Rubber Company has been awarded 
credits of $2,431,873 for 1919-20 by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The over-assessments were allowed 
on income and profit taxes, 


DEALERS PLAN GOLF 


Trenton, N. J., June 2.—Golf play- | 


ing members of the Trenton Auto- 
mobile Trade Association will be en- 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


SHELL TRANSPORT 
New York, June 2.—Shell Trans- 
port and Trading, Ltd., for 1931 re- 
ports net profit of £2,557,259 after 
expenses, directors fees and other 
charges, the same as_ previously 
published. This compares. with 
| £4,.898,752 in the preceding year. 
After deducting £800,000 dividends 
paid on the first and second prefer- 
ence stock and £1,809,102 dividends 
to be paid on ordinary shares, there 
remained a deficit for the year of 
£51,843, which with £249,933 balance 
brought forward from the previous 
year leaves £198,090 to be carried 

forward to the next account. 


SUPERIOR OIL 

New York, June 2.—Superior Oil 
and subsidiaries for 1931 show net 
loss of $1,864,364 after taxes, inter- 
/est, depreciation, depletion and cost 
of leases on unproven acreage sur- 
rendered. In addition, charge-offs 
on investment in stock of compa- 
nies de Petroleo la Totnoaca, sundry 
write-down of assets and ether ad- 
justments aggregating $10,180,067 
were charged against deficit ac- 
count. For 1930 net loss was $1,684,- 
369 after interest, depreciation and 
| depletion. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 
Boston, June 2.—Boston Woven 
| Hose and Rubber omitted the divi- 
dend on the common stock due at 
this time. 


LEIGHTON ELECTED 
New York, June 2.—At the meet- 
jing of voting trustees of Middle 
States Petroleum Corporation direc- 
tors were re-elected. Subsequently 





at a meeting of directors G. B. 
| Leighton was elected treasurer. 
T. B. Benton, former secretary- 


treasurer, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent and re-elected secretary. Other 
officers were re-elected. 


BELGIAN FORD 

New York, June 2.—Ford Motor 
Company (Belgium), S. A. (Affili- 
ated with Ford Motor Company, 
Ltd.)—Year ended December 31: 
Net income after expenses, deprecia- 
tion, amortization, Federa] taxes 
}and other charges, $637,525, equal 
to $3.19 a share on 200,000 capital 
shares, compared with $636,367, or 
$3.18 a capital share, in 1930. 


AMERICAN LA FRANCE 
New York, June 2.—American La 
France and Foamite reports for the 
quarter ended March 31 net loss of 
$120,358 after depreciation and in- 
terest, comparing with net loss of 
| $132,561 in the first quarter of 1931. 


TRICO DIVIDEND 
New York, June 2.—Trico rrod- 
ucts Corporation has declared the 








DEALERS SET PACE 
OF 1932 OUTPUT, 
MAKERS DECLARE 
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mistic in their ideas of what de- 
mand will do to output than they 
were when Automotive Daily News 
was making its survey of production 
schedules a day or so ago. Ford, of 
course, has set a June goal of 110,000 
units as a minimum, and General 
Motors and the Chrysler group 
seem to feel reasonably sure that 
the decrease in production ander 
May, a normal phenomenon in June, 
will be comparatively light. 


BRIDGE OVER DELAWARE 
NOW UP TO CONGRESS 


Wilmington, Del., June 2.—George 
A. Casey, president of the Delaware- 
New Jersey Bridge Corporation, 


Congress will take definite action on 
the pending bill to grant his cor- 





suspension bridge across the Dela- 
ware River between a point near 
Wilmington and a point opposite in 
New Jersey. 

Plans call for an approximate 
duplication of the bridge between 
Philadelphia and Camden. Mr. 
Casey believes the bridge could now 
be built for $9,000,000. It would be 
| about three-quarters of a mile long. 

About two years ago Congressman 
Robert G. Houston of Delaware in- 
= a similar bill in Congress, 





but the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Commission failed 
to report it. 

Recently the War Department an- 
nounced that it had 
opposition to the span. 

The bill now pending contains the 
usual recapture clause which would 
allow either Delaware or New Jer- 
sey or both or any municipality 
touched by the bridge to condemn 
it and take it over at any time. 
There has been some agitation to 
have Delaware and New Jersey con- 
struct the bridge, instead of allow- 
ing private individuals to do so. 


removed its 


ROCKELMAN WELCOMES 
DE LISSER TO PLYMOUTH 


New York, June 2.—F. L. Rockel- |: 
man, president of Plymouth Motor | 


Corporation, in speaking before a 
gathering of newspaper men and 


executives of Dodge-Plymouth and | 
De Lisser Motors, Inc., at a luncheon | 


| held last night at the New York 
| Athletic Club, in honor of the ap- 
| pointment of De Lisser Motors, Inc., 


|as Dodge-Plymouth dealers, predict- | 
}ed that Plymouth would continue to | 


tertained June 14 by C. W. Mack| regular quarterly dividend of 69% | show the remarkable increase in the 


and George E. Maguire at the Yard- 
ley Country Club. 





|}cents, payable July 1 to stock of 
}record June 10, 





Have you a message for 


Engineers? 


Engineers and production men of the 
industry will gather at White Sulphur 
Springs, June 12 to 17, for the summer 


meeting of the S. A. E. 
Each day Automotive Daily News will 


cover the meeting 
will be mailed to all 


Please send space 


cation. 


ST, 


editorially. Copies 
important engineers, 


production men and other factory offi- 
cials in the industry in addition to those 
who attend the meeting. 


reservations early. 


Forms close two days preceding publi- 


Publication Dates—June 14, 15, 16, 17 
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| Summer months that it has shown 
| during the past two months. 

“Plymouth is going into June with 

a bank of unfilled orders and bright 


prospects for continued good busi- | 


ness. The factory since the an- 
nouncement of the new mode) has 
{been running close to record opera- 
tions, both April and May being big- 
ger than any previous April and 
May in Plymouth history.” 


GAS STATION DISPUTE 
IN MICHIGAN COURTS 


Detroit, June 2.—Federal 
Ernest A. O’Brien has entered a 
temporary order restraining the see- 
retary of state from closing the 
1,947 Michigan stations of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana be- 
cause of an alleged tax delinquency. 

The order will be in effect until 


June 6, when an order for the sec- | 


retary of state to show cause why & 
temporary injunction should not be 
issued has been set for hearing. 
PACKARD ANNOUNCES 
INCREASE IN PRICES 
Detroit, June 2.—Packard Motor 
Car Company has advanced prices 
on its four lines as follows: 
Light eight $145 on all models, 


standard eight $100 to $200, de luxe 
eight $200 and twin six $500. 


ED SHAFFER ELECTED 
Buffalo, June 2.—The Thompson- 
Chevrolet Company, in the River- 
side district @ Buffalo, has been re- 
organized, with Edward Shaffer as 
president, succeeding Frank R. 


Thompson, who no longer is with 
the company. ' 


Judge 
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SPARKS from DETROIT 


Knee-Deep in June 


* * * 





Ford Production 


* * * 


Admired Lincoln 


* * e 





Remember Howdy Wilcox 


i Chris Sinsabaugh— Detroit Editor 


| 


poration a franchise to construct a| customary in June, even in normal times, 


| 


an A 








oo in June, as the word painters would put it, 
the automobile industry, outside of Ford, may be said 


hopes that the present session of|to be in the doldrums as far as production is concerned. 


Factory activities in general have slowed, as always has been 
Plants are taper- 
ing off on 1932 stuff and next month and the month after 
we can be looking for the annual shut-downs for the purpose 
of taking inventory, which is as good an excuse as any, while 
the engineers are bending over their blueprints and worrying 
about 1933. 


7 + - 

WITH FORD, it is another story, for the Dearborn 
organization is just getting going, and indications are that 
here production will be running at a feverish pace all summer 
in order to make up for time lost readying up the new models 
and getting them coming off the line. This heavy Ford 
production will benefit the industry in that it will keep the 
general total up to, if not exceeding, the counts in the spring 
months, and in print, anyway, we will have the satisfaction 
of at least running along with par figures. 

* * * 

IT WAS BUT NATURAL that the late Henry M. Leland 
should be an ardent admirer of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Leland’s first presidential vote was cast for Lincoln in 1864, 
and he was the manufacturer of the Lincoln car, which fol- 
lowed his retirement from Cadillac. 

Mr. Leland left one of the finest collections of Lincolnia 
in the country—personal relics, autograph letters and docu- 
ments which now has been scattered to the winds following 


the sale of the relics in Chicago yesterday. 
* 7 + 


MANY OF THOSE WHO READ the reports of the 
Indianapolis 500-mile race, and not remembering that Howdy 
Wilcox was killed in a speedway race at Altoona in 1923, 
thought that the second-place winner Monday was the same 
one who won the Hoosier classic in a Peugeot in 1919. 

Not so, however. The living Howdy Wilcox is an Indian- 
apolis youngster who, in the old days, thought the original 
Howdy Wilcox one of the greatest race drivers of all time. 
At that he wasn’t far wrong. He made an idol out of his 
hero, and as soon as he was old enough he took up racing 
himself. He learned his lessons on the dirt tracks and went 
to Indianapolis as a relief driver for Shorty Cantlon. The 
latter’s injured leg wouldn’t let him drive, so the kid got 


|his big chance and made good with a vengeance. 


oa Bd Bs 


YOU CAN TRACE the automobile interest in the follow- 
ing little yarn in the fact that the hero of it, Bill McNabb of 
Campbell-Ewald’s art department, and Campbell-Ewald is 
one of the biggest advertising agencies in an automotive way. 
The agency’s house organ, Ceco, tells it as follows: 

“Bill started to make a life mask of himself. He got 
the plaster spread all over his face in good form, got the 
contours molded all right, provided himself with the proper 
breathing facilities, and then settled down comfortably while 
the plaster hardened. 

“Then he started removing the mask. He got it all clear 
everywhere except at the eyes. The eyelashes were buried 
in the plaster and they stuck. And when the mask finally 
was removed the eyelashes went too. So Bill had to grow 
new eyelashes before he could try again. This time, he 
succeeded, for he applied an unguent to the lashes before so 
they didn’t stick.” 

a * * 

WHEN THE MEMBERS of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents come here next week for their annual 
convention (there will be some 1,500 of them), they will 
find plenty of transportation. Chevrolet has prepared ten 
special sedans, each manned by a uniformed driver, and the 
fleet will stand hard by for the entire convention, which will 
last four days. : 

In addition Chevrolet will stage a display of its 1932 
product in the hotel lobby of the Book-Cadillae, where the 
convention will be held. : 
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Retail Salesmen 
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This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 


sion of the industry. 


Salesmen, this is your department. 


Automotive 


Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 


help you in your work on the firing line. 


It wants you to pass on 


your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. 


Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


ORGANIZING THE SALES KIT 


Like the big game hunter, 


has a certain equipment of 


rely to bring home the signed order. 
the individual salesman should always have his kit 
van get at any 


order that he 


the retail automobile salesman 

-apons”’ on which he must 
It is important that 
in such 
needs instantly. 


material he 


Pawing through and over a dispatch case to find some par- 
ticular reference matter gives an appearance of hesitation 
that is likely to set up a bad reaction in the prospect's mind. 


Going through the kit to get literature of 
not finding 


. 


stantiate a statement and 
mistake in salesmanship. 

In the specialized automobile sales- 
manship course, compiled by the La 
Salle Extension University, with the 
co-operation of the Chrysler Sales 
Corporation, a chapter is devoted to 
this important subject, as follows: 

The sales kit of the successful au- 
tomobile salesman consists of a 
pocketed brief case, in which 
carried the following items: 

Work sheets. 

Prospect information, 
cards of those prospects 
planning to see. 

A supply of 
dressed postcards. 

Memorandum cards. 

Car catalogues and special folders 

Confidential data book. 

Testimonial material, 

Inserts from specialized automo- 
bile salesmanship assignments. 

Demonstration check slips. 

Order blanks. 

Receipt blanks. 

License application blanks. 

Blank checks, 

Business cards. 

Personal notebook. 

Any other material which you 
personally have found useful in sell- 
ing cars. 

And don’t forget your pen and 
pencil. 

There is no means as good as a 
brief case for carrying your sales 
equipment. Literature or letters 
carried folded or crumpled in your 


you are 


Stamped, self-ad- 


| use for 


are 


such as the} 


kind to sub- 
a grievous 


any 
it is 
personal notebook or 
on your blank memorandum cards. 
Keep these notes in your prospect 
pocket. Such facts may seem worth- 
less now, but may assume a great 
value some time when you may have 
them. Be prepared; have a 
written record of all notes, and be 
sure they are accurate and easy to 
get at 

No, 2—The presentation pocket. 

In the second or presentation 
pocket keep every piece of material 
that actually helps you to sell and 
that helps to narrow down your 
sales talk toward a successful close. 


form in your 


Foremost in this material should | 


| be several copies of each of the lat- 


| your 


| made 
| aS a reminder, 
| you are leaving. 


| clean. 


pocket soon get dirty and dog-eared, | 


and when left with or shown to pros- 
pects, they reflect upon you and 
your firm. 

Get a case that has four or 
roomy pockets, easily accessible. 
Pack it systematically, so that spe- 
cific material is readily obtainable 
without your poring over a lot of 
odds and ends and keeping your 
prospect waiting. Place all facts and 
folders on prospecting in one pocket 
(No. 1), and those on the actual 
presentation in another (No. 2). All 
closing helps should be in a third 
compartment (No. 3); and your per- 
sonal effects, such as your personal 
notebook, in a fourth (No. 4). 
ganize all this supporting 
neatly and logically, 
your presentation and demonstra- 
tion material. Reorganize 


data 


complete. 

No. 1, the Prospect Pocket 
all prospect information in the front 
pocket of your brief case, 
the most convenient location 
material which you need to 
you in your first selling step. 


for 


records of new 
uncover. 

Carry a supply of stamped, 
addressed postcards to be left with 
persons from whom you definitely 


prospects you may 


Cre i= : 
| kit contain an abundant supply of 


just as you do} 


it fre-| 


quently to keep it up to date and | 
| These 


five | 





Kee | . 
P parties to the 


logically | 
assist | 


In- | 
clude blank cards for the names and | 


self- | 


expect to receive the names of pros- | 


Add memorandum 
not only those which contain 
necessary pre-approach 
tion, but also a generous supply of 
blank cards for any helpful notes 
you may find it advisable to make. 
Form a habit NOW of 


pects. 
the 


notes on anything you may read or | tinent 


cards, | 
informa- | 


|included in your 
| ture, and can add things from time 


} 


est car catalogues and special folder, 
with your card inserted in them or 
name stamped or written on 
the cover. 
tant passages in them. If you have 
an appointment with the 
prospect, write the time and place, 
somewhere in the 
on the business card 
It is also of great 
importance to keep this literature 
While this has nothing to do 


literature or 


with the car, 
effect upon the sales impression you 
make personally. 

You should have 
supply of testimonial 
both locally and nationally 
owners. “Following the leader” 
favorite American practice. If you 
can produce good leaders, half the} 
battle is won. Testimonials may be 
in the form of photostats or type- 


an adequate 
material of 


written copies of letters, or quota- | 


Be sure to mark impor-| 


it has a great deal of | 


known | 
is a! 


| your personal car, the demonstrator, 

|or whatever car you use for sales | 

| work. Whether it belongs to you or 
to the house, be sure that it is spot- 
lessly clean inside and out. Never 
use a car for which you have to 

| apologize in any way. 

| The condition of your personal | 
car is just as important as that of | 

| the demonstrator. 

One of our investigators uncov- 
ered an interesting and profitable 
sales fact. 
man, winner of many sales contests, 
makes a definite point of lending 
his own car to prospects so that 
they may see his car’s performance 
under conditions of actual use. 
Many additional sales are made in 
this way with very little effort. 


perfect spick-and-span condition by 
a regular daily inspection 

It is just as essential to the com- 
pletion of a sale that a car which 
is being delivered to a new buyer be 
in top-notch condition We have 
found that many salesmen think 
the sale ends when the order 
signed. They trust to luck that the 


1S 


ear is delivered on time and in good | 


Check the condition of your 
deliveries. Be sure that every detail 
is just as it should be before the 
service man delivers a car from your 
shop. Then call on the new owner 
in about three days’ time to make 
sure that the car is satisfactory in 
every way. 

Not only your mechanical tools, 
such as your demonstration car, etc., 
should be well organized, but your 
personal “tools’ should be _ kept 
sharp, 
juse. Your personality, your appear- 
ance, your manner, the “languages 
'in which you speak,” should be or- 
ganized to the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Remember, it is neither your me- 
chanical tools nor your personal 
tools alone that you are bringing in 
to close the deal, 


order 


tools, Neither a cold chisel] nor the 


| Strong right arm of a carpenter can | 
it's | 
the mechanical instrument, plus the | 


alone open a tightly mailed box; 


intelligent application of the power, | 
| that does the trick. 

In the same way it’s the mechan- 
ical tools you have at your disposal, 
plus the intelligent application of 
these tools, that will bring 
sales your way. 


CROCKER CADILLAC TO 

SELL BUICK IN CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati, O., June 
| Cadillac Company, 1038 Gilbert 
Ave., Cadillac-La Salle dealership, 
will also handle the Buick line in 
metropolitan Cincinnati, 
nounced here today. 


tions from local owners, which you} 


have copied into your notebook. 

Closely coupled with such refer- 
ences are performance records of 
your car. You may have outstand- 
ing cases of trouble-free perform- 
ance among your own owners. If 
so, they could be copied into your 
own notebook. Use them, by all 
means! 


As three of the four places to in- 


troduce your demonstration check 


slip are outside the salesroom, 


it is; 


_MEINEL VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF HEINTZ MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 2.—The of- 


ficers and directors of the Heintz | 
Manufacturing Company announce | 


the election of William J. Meinel 


as vice-president and general man-| 


| ager. 


A Middle Western sales- | 


The | 
car sells itself, because it is kept in| 


bright and ready for instant | 


but the most ef-| 


fective combination of both sets of | 


more | 


2.—Crocker | 


it was an-| 


‘HOWTO HANDLE 


“What is the one obstac 
| any other? 


This Is Your Page 


THE “SHOPPER” 


le that blocks more sales than 


’ It was the sales manager of a well-known dealer- 


ship in an Eastern city who asked the question, and then he 


| proceeded to answer it. 
| ‘Undoubtedly the one most 
stumbling block the 
praisal, There is a certain class of 
buyerethat tecvhnically we call “the 
shopper,” who goes around and gets 
bids on his used car and comes into 
the show room armed with these 
force a good deal or else go to an- 
other dealer to get more money on 
his used vehicle 

“If there is anything that discour- 
ages a young salesman it is to have 
a likely looking prospect open the 
door and as soon as his foot is on 
the salesroom nour say: ‘Soandso 
has offered me $425 for that Whiz- 
zer sedan outside. How much will 
you give me?’ I have known sales- 
men new at the game to become so 
rattied that they let the prospect 
get away practically without a 
battle 

“The salesman should 
rule never to give an 
appraisal on any car 
a possible turn-in. 

“Invariably the salesman must 
sell the prospect the new car, its 
beauty, comfort, mechanical perfec- 
tion, 


fre- 


quent is ap- 


make it 


on an exchange. The seller should 
endeavor in every way to create a 
realization 
value of the new car and thus estab- 
lish an understanding of the rela- 
tive worth of the used car that the 
customer hopes to exchange 


“Perhaps the best method of cre- | 


to | 


a | 
immediate | 
submitted as/| 


its general desirability, before | 
he even considers naming a figure! 


in the prospect of the| 


finally taking a demonstration. And 

|I have also seen one of this same 
genus shopper take a lower trade-in 
price for his old car and sign cn the 
dotted line. 

“Given a chance at a prospect, 
the really skillful salesman can cre- 
ate an atmosphere that will make 
the possible customer see him as his 
|}agent rather than an employee of 
the dealer In good truth this is 
what the salesman should consider 
himself for the time being. He has 
a client, and it is his duty to pro- 
tect his interests as well as those 
| of his employer If the salesman 
believes thoroughly in his product, 
he can do exactly this. He will feel 
that it is to his customer's advan- 
tage to own one of his cars, and he 
will make him understand that in 
the long run it is false economy to 
make $25 or $50 one way or the 
other to prevent him from getting 
the best value for the money he is 
going to put out 

“But the point I want to empha- 
size for all salesmen, especially for 
youngsters who are just starting out 
in the business, is never to give @ 
customer an appraisal on his trade- 
in until he has had a complete 
| demonstration of the new car. That 
ought to be the first commandment 
in the automobile salesman’s table 
of laws.” 


CONTINENTAL-DE VAUX 
NAMES NEW DEALERS 


lating this situation is to have the! 


| Salesman walk to the door and take | 


the Whizzer sedan, re- 
‘You sure know 
of a car. That 


ja look at 
marking casually: 
| how to take care 
boat 
how to get the best out of one of our 
Whizbang Eights.’ 

“Then the salesman should follow 
with: ‘Now, I'll just call in our ap- 
praiser, 
your rig I'l! show you the Whizbang 
and answer any questions you may 
want to ask.’ 

“Something of this sort usually 
serves to bridge the fateful min- 
}utes when the prospect comes knif- 
ing into the showroom wanting an 
instant offer for his used car and 
| going to have it, by heck. 

“With a breathing space in hand, 
the salesman can proceed to create 


|the atmosphere that he wants in-| 
stead of the one that the prospect | 


wants. He can shift the center of 


'interest from the trade-in value of | 
| the customer’s car to the value of | 


1 new car that he is going to buy 
if the salesman can strut his stuff. 

“T have seen a shopping prospect 
come into a showroom and by tact- 
ful and diplomatic handling by the 
salesman spend the rest of the 
| morning going — over the car and! 





absolutely necessary that your sales | 


them. 

No. 3, “The Close” 
the third, or “the close” 
gather all aids to closing your sales. 
are principally mechanical 
that is, they are paper 
actual order signing. 
imporiance Hes in 
that they must be ready on the 
spot, exactly at the right moment. 
They consist of order blanks, receipt 
blanks, license application blanks, 
finance papers, etc. A slight delay 
in presenting some of these, especi- 
ally the order blank, may greatly 
delay the signing of your order. In- 
clude blank checks and _. blank 
financing notes in this pocket 
you can always find them, 

Just a word or two about the per- 
sonal notebook. In it you can keep 
memoranda of points that are not 
company’s 


equipment; 


Their 


taking | to time—interesting facts and per- 
to 


articles—as they come 


hear that may help you in automo-| your attention. 


bile selling. 


Each day, before leaving the sahesa! 


Put it into writing in a suitable room, look well to the condition of ' 


litera- | 


Pocket—Into | 
pocket, | 


the fact | 


where | 


the Cadillac Motor Car Company has set up in its salesrooms. 


ment, road signs, etc., 


of accessories which would add to the safety, comfort and joys of touring. 
of the parts and accessory department, states that the display has attracted a large number of car 
owners and a considerable number of sales have been made. 


looks good and you will know | 


and while he is going over} 


Lansing, Mich., June 2.—Conti- 
nental-De Vaux distributors and 
dealers appointed during the past 
week are as follows: 

Weigand Sales Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis.: Irwin J. Neault, Besse- 
mer, Mich.; Grams Waldmiller De 
Vaux Company, Grand Rapids; 
Sanford Auto Service, Gaylord, 
Mich.; C. F. Pfeiffer, Camden, N. J.; 
|F. H. Motors, Inc., Montclair, N. J.; 
| Wash Crawford, Frankfort, Mich.; 
|Rawls Motor Company, Raleigh, N. 
iC.; William Shunk, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; Ohio Franklin Com- 
}pany, Cleveland; Franklin Motors, 
Inc., Los Angeles; Sabin Rindt Mo- 
tors, Inc., Medford, Ore.; Sheldon 
Cole Auto Company, Traverse City, 
Mich.; Rollin Harper, Geneseo, II1.; 
Nelson Motor Company, Endicott, 
N. Y.: Rennie Motor Sales, Oak 
Park, Ill. 





ERIE NASH, INC., MOVES 
Erie, Pa., June 2.—Erie Nash, Inc., 
| Nash distributor for northwestern 
Pennsylvania, has removed its sales 
and service facilities to larger and 
more commodious quarters at 4th 
and State Streets, in the heart of 
the downtown business section of 
this 5 city. 


Here’ Ss A Display That Aids Sales 


THE ABOVE is a photograph of an attractive display of accessories which the New York Branch of 


The idea of the camping equip- 


was to create an atmosphere of the open road and tie in with it suggestions 


S. E. Warren, manager 
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Our Prize Contest 


HIS is a tough year for the automobile dealer. There are 

many conditions that make it tough, and most of them 
are outside any ability of his to remedy them. There is as 
yet no open season on congressmen or senators, so that all 
we can do is take it on the chin and try to grin and bear it. 

BUT in spite of the most difficult year that automobile 
merchants ever have been through, some of these earnest 
and energetic citizens have managed to do more business 
than they did in the same period of 1931. It’s the game fish 
which swims upstream. Automotive Daily News salutes those 
automobile dealers who have managed to grab success out 
of the most unpromising year in history. And, furthermore, 
Automotive Daily News offers those dealers a chance to 
cash in still further on their energy and ability. It offers 
them a chance to win $100 for a letter telling just how they 
have managed to increase their business in the teeth of a 
depression without parallel in our national history. 

We want to pass this information on to dealers who have 
not been so fortunate. Perhaps YOUR methods may suggest 
the way to another dealer to bring his business up into the 
winning group. 

The rules of the contest are extremely simple. Just send 
in a letter, giving in detail the methods that have enabled 
you to INCREASE your business in the face of a general 
decline. If it is adjudged the best letter received during any 
calendar month, you will receive our check for $100. Further- 
more, there are consolation prizes. Automotive Daily News| 
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A. D. N. Offers Dealers $100 for Letter 


This Newspaper Will Pay $100 for Best Letter of Month, $5 for Best Letter Each 


In spite of the abnormally hard conditions existing in 1932, some dealers in this 
country are doing an excellent job. Some of them actually are exceeding the business done 
last year, though general automobile sales are running 50 per cent. behind the levels of 1931. 

There must be a reason behind the success that these dealers are having in a year of 
grinding depression, Automotive Daily News wants to present the stories of why and how 
these successful dealers have done the job. It is, therefore, inaugurating a PRIZE CON- 
TEST of comprehensive appeal. Read the rules of this contest and send in your entry. 

Automotive Daily News offers a monthly prize of $100 for the best letter from any 
dealer who is exceeding in 1932 the business he did in 1931. The letter must tell how the 
dealer has managed to achieve his success so far this year. At the end of the month our 
check for $100 will be forwarded to the dealer whose letter has been adjudged the best 
one received. 

Furthermore, Automotive Daily News will publish every day the best letter received 
that day and will pay the dealer writing it $5. 

Get busy, you dealers who are grabbing success out of depression. Pass on your recipe 
to your fellows and make money out of doing it. 


“A FIGHT FOR LIFE” 


By M. L. PULCHER 
President Federal Motor Truck Company 


| ‘ 

mankind is no doubt responsible for 
the many burdensome and unjust 
taxes which have throughout the 


(Continued on Page 8) 


COMING EVENTS 





It was only a comparatively few years ago that our 





forefathers stood in open-mouthed wonder watching two 
ribbons of steel forging their way across a great wilderness 
to the Pacific Coast. Knowing the seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles which blocked the way, they couldn’t conceive 


the possibility of the iron he 


great West. 


Had these esteemed forefathers 


been told then that today over 26,- 
000,000 power-operated 
would be plying the nation’s high- 


ways, they would have shaken their 


heads even more emphatically. Yet 
here they are And of that number 
approximately 3,500,000 are engaged 
in commercial haulage—doing a big 
and important transportation job— 
supplementing the work of Amer- 
ica’s great railway systems, and of 
air and water transportation. Truly, 
the motor truck is today an essen- 
tial factor in the distribution of 
products of factory, farm, forest, 
mine, quarry—in fact, all producing 
agencies known in this great country 


| of ours. 


Today the motor truck is one of 
the greatest factors for good in our 
scheme of national existence. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, it contributes to 
the health, wealth, happiness and 
general well being of every individ- 





will publish every day the best letter received on that day, 
and in return will send its check for $5 to the writer of the | 
daily prize winner. 

Come on, boys, sit down at the typewriter or dictate your 
letter to your secretary; send it in and win a prize, while you 
are contributing something to lifting the depression. 


F | ye . 

ull Sized Midgets 

7. at the moment the air is filled with rumors of new 
small cars to be produced at prices lower even than the 

very modest lowest priced car of today. 

As a matter of fact, any one in the automotive know 
realizes that these rumors are based on actual fact. Various 
companies, and not obscure ones either, are contemplating 
launching new vehicles to reach price fields not yet directly | 
touched. It will be an extremely interesting development. 
and, as the Spaniards say, ‘We shall see what we shall see.” 

Our own feeling is that the depression has created a 
market for vehicles differing in detail from those of today. 
We do not mean brand new designs; in fact, the further any 
new lower priced car gets away from standard practice the | 
less chance it will have to crash through. But the depres- | 
sion has created a greater class than ever interested in just 
one thing, the securing of motor transportation at the lowest 
possible cost. 

It seems to us that cars which have been reduced to the 
essentials and built with an eye to economy will have a defi- 
nite appeal in this market. This would mean full sized auto- 
mobiles, with, say, a wheel base of 100 inches, with weight 
reduced, and other factors making for economy given minute 
attention. This vehicle would carry only essential equipment 
and would be offered to supply the need for motor trans- 
portation at the lowest possible cost. It seems to us also that 
the manufacturers might find ways of reducing the delivery 
cost to the consumer, In other words, the traditional differ- 
ence between f. 
be reduced to this car, 
of national depression. 
. That such a car can be produced by American manu-| 
facturers cannot be doubted. They have the engineering | 
skill at their command; they have the production capacity, 
and we believe that they have the market to make the venture 
a profitable one. We shall see. 





intended to meet a definite condition | 





| 
i 





|There is only one moving part—a pre- 
‘formed multiple wire strand which slides 
in grease tight, water proof housing. The 


housing is built up of wire, woven into 


the form of a flexible tube 


inside and outside. 


i will be furnished upon request. 


o. b. and delivered prices might profitably AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Automotive Division 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
3-111 General Motors Building 

Detroit, Michigcn 


An Associate 
Company of 

the American 
Chain Company 
incorporated 


vehicles 


yrse successfully invading the 


e 
ual. Yet the great constructive work 
of the motor truck has long since 


| ceased to be regarded as something 
| to wonder at. Like all good things 
|}and great, it has been accepted as 
la matter of fact, and the general 
public has perhaps given very little 
thought as to what the effect would 
| be if this great institution of mod- 
ern industry and civilization should 
suddenly cease to exist. 

The public has not stopped to 
}consider what would happen to the 
|}supply of fresh milk on which the 
babies of our great cities are de- 





pendent for their very lives, Few 
people realize that without the| 
truck their supply of fresh vege- 


| tables and fruits would be cut off— 
jthat the actual necessities of life 
would be extremely difficult to se- 
cure—and that living costs would | 





soar to unheard-of heights. | 





reinforced 


Samples for test 


Lack of appreciation as to just 
what the motor truck means to 


[fACcO 





JUNB 


1- 8—Tulsa, Okla, American Petroleum 
Institute, mid-year meeting, Maye 
Hotel. 


8-11—State College, Pa. American S80- 
elety of Mechanica) Engineers, Nae 
tional Oil and Gas Meeting. 

12-17—White Salpbur Springs, W. Va. 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meating. 

20-24—Chi¢ago, Ill. Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, summer conference. 

20-24—Atiantic City, N. 4. American 8o0- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


JULY 
$—France. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race 
5- 9—Seutbampton, England. Commer- 


cia) Car Show. 
9-10—Belgium. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race 


17—Germany. Grand Prix Automobile 


Race. 
20-22—Liandrindod, Wales. Commercial 
Car Show. 
OCTOBER 
3- 7—Washington, D. C. Nationa! Safety 
Council, meeting. 


ij—Buffalc, N. ¥. National Metal Ex- 
yaa, 174th Regiment Armory. 
. BH. Elsenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director. 
j—Boffalo, N. YX. National Metal 
Congress. Sponsored by American 
Society for Stee) Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanica! Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
ot American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 


3- 


3- 
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NEW ASPECTS OF 
LUBRICANT 


Productio 








FREE-WHEELING 
PROBLEM 


By H. R. WOLF and H. C. MOUGEY 
General Motors Engineering Staff 


A paper presented at second mid-year meeting, Division of Refining, 
American Petroleum Institute, Tulsa, Okla. 


The problem of selecting a satis- 
factory lubricant for the _ roller- 
clutch type of free-wheeling unit is 


quite different from that of selecting 
a suitable engine oil. 

The free-wheeling transmission 
lubricant must lubricate both the 
transmission and free-wheeling unit 
and at the same time must not in- 
terfere with the locking of the free- 
wheeling unit in the driving position 
—i. e., the lubricant must lubricate 
in order to prevent wear of the mov- 
ing parts—when relative motion ex- 
ists between the cam and the out- 
side shell—and must not lubricate in 
the driving position. 

If the viscosity of the lubricant 
at the operating temperature is too 
high, the rollers will be held out of 
contact with the cam and shell, and 
slipping will occur. On the other 
hand, the viscosity should be as high 





the 90 free-wheeling classification, 
and particularly in the higher vis- 
cosity oils covered by the 110 free- 
wheeling classification, the paraffin- 
base oils, for the same slipping tem- 
perature, have a lower viscosity at 
the slipping temperature than the 
Mid-Continent or naphthene-base 
oils. 

The difference in viscosity at the 
slipping temperature has the ap- 
parent effect of reducing the vis- 
cosity-temperature slope of the Mid- 
Continent and naphthene-base oils, 
and makes it possible for a large 
group of the Mid-Continent oils to 
equal the performance of the par- 
affin-base oils at low temperature 
and at the same time to be within 
the noise requirements as indicated 
by the viscosity at 210 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

It should be emphasized that any 





FIG. 1 


as possible, consistent with the, 
wedging action, in order to reduce 
transmission gear noise to a min- 
imum. Other characteristics of the 
Jubricant which are independent of 
viscosity may also cause slipping. 

As the relative motion between 
the cam and shell decreases and the 
unit approaches the locked or driv- 
ing position, pressures from 400,000 
to 600,000 pounds per square inch | 
are involved at the line contact be- 
tween the rollers and the cam and} 
shell, and the operation is entirely 
in the region of extreme boundary- 
line lubrication, Under these con- 
ditions of high loading, certain dif- 
ferences in oils refined from differ- 
ent crudes exhibit a property which 
has no significance in engine Jubri- 
cation. 

In order to meet the conditions of 
low viscosity at low temperatures 
where slipping occurs and high 
viscosity under severe driving con- 
ditions, it might appear that par- 
affin-base oils, on account of their 
flatter viscosity-temperature slope, 
would be superior to oils refined 
from all other types of crude. If a 
flat viscosity-temperature slope was | 
the only criterion, then some of the 
saponifiable oils like lard, palm, 
sperm and whale, which have vis- 
cosity indices of 142, 154, 132 and 
162, respectively, would be excellent 
lubricants for use in the free-wheel- | 
ing unit. On account of their ex- 





treme oiliness, these lubricants cause 
slipping at a much higher tempera- 
ture than indicated by their vis- | 
cosity. The statement regarding the | 
advantage of a flat viscosity-tem- 


perature slope is not strictly true, | 
even for straight petroleum prod- |} 
ucts, for the reason that in the 


medium viscosity oils desited under 


| dition 


| properties 


superiority of one material over 
another, with respect to a single 
property, may not indicate superior- 
ity for another application where 
this property is not involved, or even 


where the same property is involved | 


in a different relationship. For ex- 
ample, Conradson carbon is or- 


dinarily viewed as a laboratory test | 


which will indicate the amount of 
carbon formation in an 
combustion engine. Glycerin has a 
very low Conradson carbon and, 
when considered from this property 


alone, might be assumed to be an} 
lu- | 
Actual tests in an engine, | 
however, demonstrate that glycerin | 


excellent mnon-carbon-forming 


bricant. 


decomposes under the operating 
conditions and forms large amounts 
of carbon. Glycerin is also unsatis- 
factory as an internal combustion 
engine lubricant, for the reason that 
it oxidizes in the presence of air and 
forms compounds which are corro- 
sive in nature. 

Because of its high static coeffi- 
cient of friction and high coefficient 
of friction at low speeds, glycerin 
is rightly viewed as being a poor lu- 
bricant for ordinary applications. 
However, under extreme pressure 
conditions the co-efficient of friction 


|of glycerin is very much less than 
that of any straight petroleum lu- | 
Under these special condi- | 
tions glycerin is an excellent lubri- | 
Whether a lubricant is satis- | 


bricant. 


cant, 
factory under a specific service con- 
depends entirely upon the 
particular combination 
involved in 


of 
the specific 
use, 

As a further example, 


bricants operate satisfactorily 


certain lu- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


internal] | 


physical | 





The Almetal Universal Joint Co., 
announces a new Ford universal 


joint, with large, open bearing sur- 
faces, 
tion. This 


new type 


er life than the old type couplings. 

New unit consists of a front uni- 
versal joint, a tubular shaft 
eliminate weight and 


welding or machine work is neces- 


sary for installation. No additional 
holes or changes in the frame re- 
Installation time same as 
The new joint is of 
to per- 


quired. 
old type unit. 
flange type (split design) 
mit removal of transmission with- 
out shoving back rear axle, 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


The George D. Roper Corporation 
is bringing out a series of hydraulic 
pumps for rapid traverse and tool 
feeds, light press work and similar 
services requiring hydraulic trans- 
mission power to machine tools. 

There are three series of these. 
The Nos. 996 and 998 will develop 
pressures up to 300 pounds per 
square inch. The No. 999 develops 
pressures up to 100 pounds. The No. 
996 has single row ball bearings, 
while the other two have sleeve 
bearings. All three pumps have 
herringbone gears, one of steel and 
the other of brass. 

The 996 and 998 have capacities 
ranging from four to 100 gallons per 
minute and are made in nine sizes. 
The 999 comes in ten sizes, with a 
capacity range from one to 100 gal- 
lons a minute. All three pumps are 
built for direct motor drive and may 
be had with a common bed plate, 
with space for N. E. M. A. standard 
motors. Chain or belt driven pumps 
call for an outboard bearing as ex- 
tra equipment. Liquid lubricant: 
are used in the ball-bearing pumps. 
| In the sleeve-bearing pumps various 
{lubricants may be used, and the 


cast iron or bronze. 


MACHINE 


The Noble & Westbrook Manu- 
facturing Company is bringing out 
a machine designed to put trade- 
|markings on bar stock at a speed 
of 110 to 140 feet per minute. 
Square, hexagon or round stock may 


to one inch. 

A hardened steel feed 
driven by a worm and gear, with 
power from a motor of proper size 
for the particular work. Two pul- 
leys of different sizes and a V-belt 
drive are used to give the needed 
speeds. Marks are rolled on the 
bars by means of a steel marking 
die fitted with bronze bushings to 
reduce wear. Adjusting screws are 


varying sizes of stock. Additional 
dies, with other sizes of marks, are 
supplied. The machine weighs 
about 350 pounds. 


TRU-LAY YOURS 





issue 
organ 


current 
house 


the 
the 


In 


Yours, of 


F. Kettering’s recent article, 
| World Isn’t Finished,’ is made the 
front page text. The Kettering 
article was made the basis of this 
|company's_ recent advertisement 
| “Progress or Laissez-Faire?” 


in | 
[rear axles under extreme pressures | CLASSIFIED 


IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 


allowing complete lubrica- 
universal 
joint for model AA Ford trucks is 
said to give two to three times long- 


to 
“whipping,” 
and a complete housing. No cutting, 


pump body may be had in either | 


BAR STOCK TRADEMARKING | 


be marked in sizes from one-quarter | 


roll is} 


provided to permit quick change for | 


of Tru-Lay 
the | 
American Cable Company, Charles | 
“The | 


ADVERTISEMENTS | 


a paper by Alois Kremser, Standard 
Oil Company of California, present- 
}ed at the second mid-year meeting 
,| of the Division of Refining, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Tulsa, Okla. 


To extract the additional 0.728 gal. 
per 1,000, it is necessary to increase 





the size of plant at the ratio of 
. . 1.43 

absorption factors, i. e.,- -=1.91 
0.75 


times, aS compared to case No. 1, 
or the plant must be nearly doubled. 
The additional capacity represented 
by 0.91 units is required for extrac- 
tion of 0.728 gal. per 1,000, or 


amounts to 1.25 units per gal- 


0.728 


n--Engineering--Factory | 


FORD AA TRUCK 
UNIVERSAL JOINT 


| Liquefied-Gas Industry’s 
Problems 


This is the second installment of ; 


lon aS compared to 0.56 units 


1.785 
per gallon of natural gasoline in 
case No. 1. The relative size of plant 
per gallon of additional liquefied gas 


1,25 
2.23 that 
56 


rer gallon of natural gasoline. While 
costs will not be in direct proportion 
to plant size, it will be apparent that 
the unit of cost of the additional 
production is likely to be higher 
than for the extraction of natural 
gasoline. 

3. Plant operated for extraction of 
95 per cent. of available propane. 
The plant will have to be operated 
at a propane absorption factor of 


is, therefore, times 


—@at least 0.95, as shown in Case 3. 


CASE 1 


Gallons Per Available for 


Absorption Extraction 1,000 Used in Liquefied 
Factor Efficiency Extracted Gasoline Gas 
Propane 0.19 0.19 0.360 Paws 0.360 
DE: Siiaccdenctateusenooas 0.50 0.50 0.225 i 0.226 
| Peer 63,4 0.75 0.75 0.600 0.835 0.0€6 
Isopentane and heavier .........- 2.00 1.00 1.250 1,250 0x 
Total ‘ 1.785 - 0.650 
| CASE 2 
| Gallons Per 
| Gallons Per Available for 1,000 
| Absorption Extraction 1,000 Used in Liquefied Increase Over 
Factor Efficiency Extracted Gasoline Gas Case No. 1 
Propane 0.36 0.36 0.685 . 0.685 0.325 
Isobutane ........ 6.95 0.95 0.428 er 0.428 0.203 
Butane 5 veee 1.43 1.00 0.800 0.535 0.265 0.200 
TIsopentane end 
heavier 3.80 1.00 1.250 1.250 
Total 1.785 1,378 "0.728 
CASE 3 
L Gallons Per 
Gallons Per Available for 1,000 
Absorption Extraction 1,000 Used in Liquefied Increase Over 
Factor Efficiency Extracted Gasoline Gas Case No. 2 
Propane 0.95 0.95 1.8) 1.81 1.125 
Isobutane ....... 2.51 1.00 0.45 0.45 0.022 
| /?SS rere 3.80 1.00 0.80 0.535 0.265 see 
Isopentane sand 
heavier 10.10 1.00 1.25 1.250 
Total 1.785 2.525 : 1.147 
on Page 8) 
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you stay one day, a mor 


near the shopping cen 


Hconomy rales ave 


another reason for stay- 


ing at the Lexington... 


Efficient, courteous ser- 
vice...all the comforts of 
an attractively furnished 
room...food famous for its home flavor, at new 
reduced prices...and economical rates, whether 


ith or a year. 


A quiet hotel one block from Park Avenue, 


ter, the Grand Central 


station and the busy midtown office zone. 
New low restaurant prices...breakfast now soc, 
luncheon 6¢c and dinner $1.00. 


* * * 


Room rates as lowas .. 


Room rates: for one person, $ 


For two persons only $1 extra. 


3, $4, $5 and $6. 


Parlor Suites, $10. 


3 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Located in the Grand Central Zone 





* Charles E. Rochester, General Manager 
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City Sales in May 


(Continued from Page 1) 


total sales of passenger and com- 
mercial units in May slightly shaded 
the total in April, because of a gain 


in truck registrations, 

Los Angeles, Cal., reports passen- 
ger car sales up to May 25, 1932, of 
915 units with 174 trucks. This com- 
pares with 988 passenger cars and 
116 trucks sold during the same 
period of April this year. Up to May 
25, 1931, sales of passenger cars in 
this Pacific Coast city amounted to 
2,459 units, with 381 commercial 
vehicles. 

While the failure to show the cus- 








| country. 





tomary gains over April sales is a 


feature of this year’s key city re- 
ports for May, it should be noted 


|that the totals given show a very 


low sales rate by the Ford Motor 
Company, which had not yet begun 
to make an impression on the mar- 
ket. When we get the sales figures 
for June, Ford registrations will be- 
gin to exert an influence on the 
totals, though the full effect will 


;}not come until July sales begin to} 


absorb the increased June produc- 
tion of the Ford plants all over the 





|plies to communities of 
_|more inhabitants, it was explained. 

The Motor Truck Club based its | 
protest upon three grounds, as fol- | 
| lows: 


MASS. TRUCK CLUB 
LOSES ITS FIGHT ON 


Boston, Mass., 


latitude should be given to the rail- 


;road to improve its situation.” 
The schedule provides for pick-up 
less than 


and delivery service of 
carload freight moving between 
specified stations, and generally ap- 


1. That 


munities of 10,000 inhabitants or 
| more. 
2. That it discriminates as to 


classes of freight because certain 





| pensatory 


|types of freight are excluded. 


3. That the rates established by 
the tariff do not provide a com- 
return to the carrier. 
“The protestant,” said the board's 


| order dismissing the protest, “relies 


RAILROAD DELIVERY 


June 2.—A com- 
| plaint by the Motor Truck Club of 
| Massachusetts against a schedule of 
rates for pick-up anda delivery ser- 
| vice filed by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has been dismissed by the 


State Department of Public Utilities, 
|which held that “every reasonable 


10,000 or 


it discrimintes between | 
| localities, as it only includes com- 








or unreasonable perjudice or disad- 
vantage.’ 

“We think it obvious that the 
tariff does not discriminate against 
any particular person or subject 
him to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage. It is 
true that its operation will put the 
consignors and consignees in com- 


munities of 10,000 and more in- 
habitants in a more _ favorable 
position than those in smaller 


communities, but this, in our opin- 
ion, is in no sense a discrimination 
within the meaning of the statute. 

“The situation is no different 
than that which arises where a 
carrier, by reason of the density of 
traffic over a portion of its rails, 
is able to carry passengers and 
freight over that portion much more 
cheaply than it can over other por- 
tions of its system, and by reason 
of its ability to carry passengers 
and freight over the portion makes 
its rates and charges less than those 
which apply generally to its system. 


““Moreover, as is stated by the rail- 
road, the tariff is an experimental | 
one, expiring March 31, 1933, unless | 
sooner canceled, changed or extend- 
;ed. If the 
| successful the rates and tariffs can 
be extended to communities not in- 
|cluded, upon application to this de- 
} partment, where the facts warrant 
}such extension. 


2xperiment proves to be 


“The contention of the protestant 


|that the tariff is discriminatory be- 


upon section 1 of chapter 159 of the | cause it excludes the classes of less- 


General Laws in its contention that 
the tariff creates an unlawful dis- 
crimination. The only part of such 
section that applies is the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘Such carrier shall not 


than-carload rates referred to 
think to be unsound. The exception 
applies to all shippers alike, and the | bly plant at Cleveland. 
character of the freight excepted, in 
our 
discriminate against any particular/carrier in not making 
person or subject him to any undue ' applicable thereto. 


we 


warrants 
the 


opinion, well 


Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, April, 1932 
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| Simons, 


| of the 
|been named manager of the local 


| Henderson, 
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HIGH COMPRESSION 
HEAD ON ALL CARS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


new cylinder head, and at the same 
time focus the attention of the sell- 
ing organization on the advantages 
of this new feature. 

To the salesman suggesting the 
name that best describes the im- 
proved performance resulting from 
the adoption of the high compres- 
sion head, the Dodge factory sales 
department is offering a prize of 
$100 in cash plus any one of the 
three standard Dodge sales training 
courses, viz., Passenger Car course, 
truck course or sales management 
course. Entries in the contest, 
which are already coming in in un- 
expected numbers, will be received 
until June 15, 1932. 


SIMONS HEADS FORD 
MILWAUKEE PLANT 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 2.—W. E. 
for the past four years 
manager of the Fargo, N. D., branch 
Ford Motor Company, has 


Ford assembly plant succeeding L. T. 
resigned. Frank B, 
Ritchey, assistant to Mr. Henderson, 


has also resigned, but as yet no as- 
sistant 


manager has been named. 
Before going to Fargo, Mr. Simons 


was assistant manager of the assem- 


the | CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
tariff 


IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 


Returns for today: Colorado, Maine, Mississippi, New York, Oregon, Tennessee and Wyoming. 
Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill., and New Jersey, which 
are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock & Arnold are included in New York state total. 
Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. Some of this data has been published 
previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 


In this table, 47 states and the District of Columbia. 






























Commercial car figures do not include busses, 


Comparative figures for April, 1931, will be found on Page 7. 
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BIG TRUCK FLEET OPERATORS 


CONDUCT ORGANIZED SAFETY 


ACTIVITIES TO 


Successful accident preven 


adopted by concerns operating fleets of motor trucks are 


outlined by safety engineers 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Li 


The recent experience of some®— 
companies which have been con-| 
ducting organized safety activities 
among their employees has eens 


conclusively that accidents can be 
prevented. The Yellow Cab and 
Baggage Company of Omaha re- 
duced accident costs 72 per cent. in 
two years. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, in one of its di- 
visions, reduced its accident fre- | 
quency among truck drivers 59 per | 
cent. in one year. One hundred 
and thirty-two drivers of the Green 
Cab Company of Cleveland recent- 
ly completed a three-month period | 
without an accident of any de- 
scription. 

Unless the president, the general 
manager and the superintendent of 
drivers believe that accidents can be 
prevented and indicate their deter- 
mination to stop them, drivers can- 
not be expected to take much in-| 
terest in safety, the report states. 
The everyday attitude of the man- 
agement toward safety must be so 
unmistakable that every driver will 
realize just what his company ex- 
pects of him, and that careless driv- | 
ing will not be tolerated. | 

Industry has found that mechani- 
cal equipment must be safeguarded | 
before interest in safe practices can 





REDUCE COSTS 


didiae methods which have been! 


of the Policyholders Service 
fe Insurance Company. 


be aroused among the employees. | 
Likewise a definite plan to provide 
safe equipment is essential to the 
prevention of motor vehicle: acci+ 
dents. To permit a defective vehicle 
to go on the road under present 
traffic conditions is merely to invite 
a serious accident. To place defec- 
tive equipment in the hands of the 
driver and expect him to make a 
clean accident record is the surest 
method of losing his co-operation. 
Some fleet operators consider that 
a daily inspection of their motor 
equipment is highly desirable. Oth- | 
ers require drivers, when turning in | 
their cars after a day’s run, to make 
a written report to the garage super- 
intendent of any defects which they 
have noticed. If a competent me- 
chanical force is maintained and 
drivers’ reports are promptly acted 
upon such a plan automatically in- | 
sures the correction of any defects 
before the car is sent out again. In} 
addition, this indicates to drivers | 
that the company is doing its part. 
No competent industrial manager | 
engages an employee to perform a} 
| Skilled task without carefully deter- | 
|mining his past experience, together | 
with his mental and physical quali- 
fications and attitude toward the| 
Job. The operation of a motor vehi- | 








| indispensable 


industrial jobs, Safe driving de- 
mands resourcefulness, intelligence, 
judgment and ability to think quick- 
ly and act instinctively. In select- 
ing drivers, many employers insist 
upon these qualifications, plus a 
thorough knowledge of motor vehi- 
cles and traffic regulations, unim- 
paired eyesight and hearing, good 
habits and health and the proper 
attitude toward safety. 

As the first step in the selection 
gf drivers, many companies subject | 
all applicants to a rigid road test. 
If the applicant is unable to make | 
a quick decision in an emergency or 
disclses other deficiencies he is re- 
| jected without further consideration. 
As a substitute for the road test, a 
number of large companies are now 
successfully utilizing testing appar- 
atus installed in a stationary dri- 
ver’s cab. This consists of electric 
recording devices which register the 
driver's reaction when various lights 
are flashed. Some of the larger taxi- | 
cab companies are utilizing psycho- 
logical tests to determine the mental | 
fitness of applicants. 

Complete iacts concerning the | 
company’s accident experience are | 
to successful safety 
efforts. Periodic tabulation of ac- 
cident costs measures the effective- 
ness of the safety work. Knowledge 
of the causes of accidents and of 
the company’s standing during the 
current year, as compared with that 
of previous years, provides much 
information of educational value to | 


drivers and supervisors, and also} 
largely determines where preven- 
tive efforts should be concen- | 
trated. 


A constant check upon the acci- 
dent experience of drivers by means 
of individual records, analyzed 
monthly, will indicate any tendency 
to become lax and will suggest the | 
action which the company should | 
take. If a driver's record for a 
two or three month period shows 








| credits 
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cle is far more exacting than many | he is incapable of safe driving it 1s {accident costing money. 


7 


In some 





becoming common practice to re-|instances the monthly bonus is sup- 


lieve him from his duties. When 
drivers realize that the company 
cannot afford to employ inefficient 
operators, safe and efficient driving 
will become the rule. 

Many companies which have 
made substantial accident reduc- 
tions have found the bonus to be 
one of the most effective aids. To 
management, accident prevention is 
good business if it reduces oper- 
ating costs. Any sound bonus plan 
pays its own way. A driver who 
avoids accidents for a given period 
saves his company more than he 
earns his bonuses. Moreover, the 
bonus helps to keep drivers con- 
stantly on the job, as it convinces 
them of the company’s willingness 
to do its part by sharing savings 
with those who help to make them. 

A number of bonus plans have 
been used successfully. These in- 
clude: 

(a). 


Systems providing monthly 

or a certain number of 
points, with demerits for accidents, 
poor appearance, complaint of cus- 
tomers, improper care of vehicle, 
etc. Awards are made monthly, on 
a sliding scale, based upon the num- 
ber of credits remaining at the end 
of the month. 

(b). Straight monthly and service 
commissions representing a certain 


percentage of the drivers’ gross 
earnings with deductions for each} 
accident occurring during the | 


period. 
(c). “No Accident” contests for a | 
given period, with drivers divided 


into teams. At the close of the con- 
test a given sum of money or other 
award is divided equally among 
drivers of the team which has been 
charged with the fewest accidents. 

(d). A straight monthly bonus, 
usually with a maximum of $5 and 








}@ minimum of $3, awarded drivers 
‘who complete a month without an 


plemented by a 


n annual award to 


drivers who have maintained their 
record below a given number of ac- 


cidents. 
(e). 


A bonus, with a maximum of 


$5 and a minimum of $3, awarded 
to drivers who complete twenty-five 
consecutive driving days without an 
accident costing the company money. 

There are advantages to each of 


the 


preceding plans, 


for example, 


Plan E has the following: 


1. It serves to maintain 
since 


in safety, 
warded for his 
intervals, 


the end of 


interest 
the driver is re- 
efforts at frequent 


Bonuses payable only at 
two or 


three months 


prove ineffective. 


2. It is simple and easily 


under- 


stood by drivers. 


3. Every 


employee is 


always in 


(Continuued on Page 8) 
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Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, Apr ‘iL, 1931. 


This table is repeated for comparative purposes only. 
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1932, will be found on Page 6. 
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NEW ASPECTS OF FREE WHEELING 
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(Continued from Page 5) 


approaching 400,000 pounds per 
square inch, while the same lubri- 
cants may score badly in bearings 
operating under only 2,000 pounds 
per square inch. In gears and ball 
bearings the magnitude of pressures 
and rubbing velocities are similar, 
but a lubricant satisfactory in one 


petroleum lubricants. 
the balance of 


straight petroleum products, 


perature on oils “2,” “3” and “4,’ 


application may not necessarily! Table 1, obtained from the same 
prove gatisfactory in the other ap-/source, was determined. Oil “17,” 
plication. from the same source as Oils “2,” “3” 

Therefore, specific differences} and “4,” was included near the end 


noted in this paper between lubri- 
ecants refined from different types 
of crudes when operating in the 
region of boundary-line lubrication, 
as is the case during certain por- 
tions of the free-wheeling cycle, 
cannot be used as indicating super- 
jority in any other application unless 
similar conditions prevail. 

Eighteen straight petroleum lubri- 
cants and eight compounded lubri- 
cants were tested in a six-cylinder 
car equipped with a roller-clutch 
type of free-wheeling unit in the 


whether the free-wheeling unit had 
changed, due to wear, during the 
testing program, 


sa be continued.) 


“cold room,” and the actual tem- (Continued 
rature at which slipping occurred 
7 high gear was determined. Compared to case No. 1, the plant} 
3.80 


The particular free-wheeling unit 
used in these tests had been oper- 
ated for 5,643 miles before these 
tests were made, and was considered 


Size is increased at the ratio ——= 
0.75 


5.06. The increase over case No. 2 


as being typical of this type of unit is, therefore, ry 1.91 3.15 units, 

after a moderate service. During | ts 2 er ee ; 

the tests the car was driven an /Or represents re 2.75 units per 

— pre oe ths transmis- additional gallon. The plant size| 
s : 2.75 

sion and free-wheeling unit was i ; hevefer 4.90 

thoroughly drained and flushed with per gallon is, therefore, 0.56 , 


gasoline. During the flushing oper- 
ation the car was driven in all gear 
positions, with and without free- 
wheeling, and the flushing continued 
until the gasoline drained clear. 
The excess gasoline was removed by 
compressed air and the unit allowed 
to dry over night. After filling to 
the proper level with the lubricant 
under test, the car was driven in all 
gears and to a maximum speed of 
seventy miles an hour in high gear, 
both with and without free-wheel- 
ing. The car was then placed on 
the chassis dynamometer in the cold 
room and chilled to the temperature 


times that per gallon of natural 
gasoline, a condition that should be 
reflected in a marked increase in 
unit costs. 

It will be apparent from these re- 
lations that a careful analysis be re- 
quired in every individual case to 
determine the economic limit to 
which extraction of liquefied gases 
may properly be carried. AS a 








(Gallons 


(Ll) Incidental to 
Gasoline Cc 


of the test. In checking for slip-| propane ee 
page at the test temperature, the| Isobutane ............ 235,000 
car was accelerated to eight miles | BUtAne «-.----.++e++ ++. _70,000 
per hour in first gear, to from ten ab 685,000 
to twelve miles per hour in second —— plant size per i 


gear, and from five to twenty miles 
per hour in high gear. The clutch 
was disengaged in shifting gears, 
and in each gear position the engine 
was accelerated under wide-open 
throttle conditions. The chassis 
dynamometer was adjusted to absorb 
road torque at twenty miles per 
hour, After each test the tempera- 
ture of the lubricant was raised to 
approximately 35 degrees Fahren- 
heit above the test temperature by 
driving the car at speeds from 
twenty to thirty-five miles per hour 
before cooling to the next test tem- 
perature. 

The physical properties of the 
lubricants tested, together with the 
actual slipping temperature and the 
viscosity at the slipping tempera- 
ture as determined from the new 
A. S. T. M. viscosity-temperature 
chart, are given in Tables I. and II. 
The straight petroleum lubricants 
reported in Table I. were tested in 
the order reported. Compounded 
lubricants “A” and “B,” reported in 
Table II., were checked during the 


had been concluded that perhaps 
only the quantities indicated in the 
first column may be considered as 
economically recoverable, Even this 
volume consisting of 380,000 gal. 
per day of propane and 305,000 
gal. per day of butanes is not avail- 
able in liquid form, but consists 
largely of plant vapors commingled 
with relatively large amounts of 
methane and ethane. Special facil- 
ities for condensing and rectifying 
the desired products are, therefore, 
required. The installation of such 
special facilities can generally be 
justified only in plants where rela- 
tively large amounts of butanes and 
propane are available. For this rea- 
son the economically available sup- 
ply is much less, perhaps less than 
50 per cent., of the amounts given 
in the first column, or possibly not 
more than 10 per cent. of the theo- 
retical supply as determined by gas 
analysis. 

The figures for California condi- 
tions are presented with the reserva- 
tion that the estimate for the ay- 


progress of the tests on the straight 
The tests on 
the compounded 
lubricants followed those on the 


In order to check the consistency 
of the test method, the slipping tem- 


of the test in order to dettermine 


@ 


Potential California Production of Liquefied Gases 


From the previous discussion it &— 
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M. E. W. A. ANNOUNCES 
COMPLETE PROGRAM FOR 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ommendations for correction of such 
abuses, as made by various regional 
groups, 

“Should jobbers buy from com- 
peting manufacturers? An analysis 
of forms which such competition as- 
sumes, 

‘Nertification of products to 
eliminate misleading implications 
under the ‘genuine parts’ propa- 
ganda. 

“Factory policies regarding price 
reductions, 

“Consideration of a questionnaire 
on purchases from a specific leader 
in the automobile field. 

“Discussion of contract of pur- 
chase form for jobbers’ use. 

“Some important considerations 
about selective distribution plans as 
developed in actual operation. 

“Collection methods now being 
successfully used by jobbers. 

“How the jobber can get a greater 
share of the service tools market. 

“M. E. W. A. program for united 
action by automotive jobbers, with 
particular emphasis on the associa- 
tion’s key-line distribution charts, 
and a proposed plan based on these 
for interchanging experiences of 
members on the lines handled. 

“Merchandising tire chains, with 
pertinent considerations r elative 
thereto. 

“Important activities of regional 
associations operating under the M. 
E. W. A. nation-wide organization 
plan.” 

Directors of the Motor and Equip- 
ment Association will meet in Chi- 
cago on June 19, and most of them 
plan to remain over for the entire 
summer conference. 












Lig uefied- Gas Indus stry’s S 
Problems 
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broad generalization it may prob- 
ably be stated that extraction of 
these products beyond the limit ob- 
tained incidental to manufacture of 
natural gasoline is likely to prove 
uneconomical, a fact that has not 
been given adequate weight in 
many estimates of potential supply. 
Cc. Potential Supply of Liquefied 

Gases in California 

The gas analysis used in the pre- 
vious example has been chosen to 
represent approximately the average 
quality of natural gas produced in 
California. From the computed ex- 
traction figures, and the average 
gas production of California for the 
past year, which is estimated as 
about 1,050 million cubic feet per 
day, the following approximate esti- 
mate of the potential supply of 
liquefied gases may be derived: I 











still greater proportion. 


gate automobile 
though motor trucks represent only 
about 13 per cent. of the total num- 


tion’s highways. 
length, width and weight restrictions 
have been added, as well as very un- 
reasonable speed limitations. 


And 
something is being done. 


mercial haulage in varied lines are 
becoming aware of the gravity of 
the situation. 


} 


Pulcher Discusses Taxing 
Motor Trucks Off the Roads 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Other forms of major industry are 
equally benefited by the motor 
truck, and are taking steps to pro- 
tect their interests. Even those en- 
terprises which do not own and 
operate their own vehicles are 
served by for-hire trucks, which 
play a temendously important 
part in national distribution. 

Frequent turnover, cleaner and 
quicker profits—less tied-up capital 
—that’s what the motor truck means 
to retailer and wholesaler. Speed, 
economy and dependability in dis- 


past few years been saddled on this 
great public servant. 

The charge is repeatedly made 
that trucks do not pay their share 
of taxation, although abundant 
facts have been presented to prove 
decisively otherwise. The following 
interesting data are presented by 
Sydney D. Waldon of the American 
Automobile Association, Detroit: 


MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION FOR ONE 
YEAR—AVERAGE VALUE AND AVER- 
AGE TAXES. 

Production (United States and 

Canada) 3,510,178 cars and 


trucks, wholesal lue... .$2,128,792,145 . . * 
icumae Gaels sakes tribution are the chief contributing 
$tUo cach. If wholesale factors of the motor truck to the 


value equals 75 per cent., manufacturing industry, No com- 


then retail value equals 
100 per cent., or.......... 803 | modity today is consumed entirely 
Average life of all motor where produced. 


vehicles equals 7 years. Aver- 
a value through average 
life equals 25.48 per cent. 
25.48 per cent. average re- 
tall price ($808), equals 


The motor truck figures in every 
department of human activity. And 
well-planned, well-executed educa- 
tional programs by associations 
sponsoring commercial haulage are 
accomplishing much. As a result, 


$205.88. 
26,523,779 United States 1930 
registrations at $205.88 


each have present value of. 5,460,715,620 ; 
7 — anne ae much unjust and_ discriminatory 
tates motor vehicles pai 
registration fees, etc.....,. 355,704,860 legislation has been sidetracked, 
ON sicnctate ban scene’ “.. 494,683,410/ and progress is being made in es- 


Total 
taxes 


registration 


tablishing a favorable public atti- 
tude toward the motor truck. 

There is still plenty to be done, 
however, and associations can do 
much to prevent the passage _of 
many selfish and viciously con- 
structed tax bills, Every individual, 
as well as every organization, should 
do his duty if the desired result is to 
be accomplished. For the welfare of 
every individual, whether he realizes 
it or not, is definitely tied up with 
commercial haulage. 


BIG TRUCK FLEET 
OPERATORS CONDUCT 
SAFETY ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from Page 7) 

the competition. A driver who has 
had an accident today, thereby los- 
ing his bonus, can start tomorrow 
to work for the next one. Under 
any straight monthly or commis- 
sion plan, a driver having an acci- 
dent during the month must wait 
until the first day of the following 
month before he can begin to earn 
another bonus. This often results in 
loss of interest and slackening of 
effort by drivers who have made a 
poor showing during the first part 
of the month. 

When computing employees’ ac- 
cident records, many companies op- 
erating successful bonus plans con- 
sider every accident which costs 
them money. This eliminates all 
investigation and discussion of who 
is to blame, It avoids misunder- 
standings and hard feelings on the 
part of drivers, who otherwise may 
feel that an unjust decision has 
been made. 

If drivers understand that the 
bonus is merely a_ profit-sharing 
plan whereby savings accrued 
through a reduction of accidents are 
shared with them, they will usually 


850,388,270 

150,000,000 
$1,000,388,270 

Average tax per vehicle equals.... $37.72 
Seven times $37.72 equals.......... 264.04 

$1,000,388,270 of total tax upon a value 
of $5,460,715,620 equals 18.3 per cent. 


In other words, the average motor 
vehicle, having an average value of 
$205.88 during its average seven-year 
life, will pay $264.04, or 128 per cent. 
of its average value; 1930 taxes in 
Detroit for city, county and state 
equaled 2% per cent. of assessed 
value, If we increase this to 3 per 
cent. for generous measure, the total 
for seven years will only equal 21 
per cent., while the motor vehicle is 
paying 128 per cent. or over six 
times as much upon the same value. 

Furthermore, at the end of seven 
years the landowner still has his 
land, while the motor vehicle has 
ceased to exist. 

In 1914 the tax on the truck was 
little more than on passenger cars. 
The fee on a 1%-ton truck, for in- 
stance, was only $6.43; for a 314-ton 
truck, $8.38, But that was not long 
to remain. In 1924 the average fee 
for the same size truck had in- 
creased 485 per cent., or $31.15. The 
fee for a 3%4-ton truck was $85.75— 
ten times the tax of 1914. The fees 
on 5-ton trucks had increased in 
According 
to latest figures, the tax contribu- 
tion of commercial vehicles equals 
27 per cent. of the nation’s aggre- 
tax revenue, al- 


ber of vehicles traveling the na- 
On top of all that, 


Clearly, something must be done. 
it is gratifying to note that 
In many 
parts of the country users of com- 


They realize that the 


Per Day) . ‘ 4 , ‘ . ” il t 
(2) Additional (3) Additional time for vigorous action has arrived. | 2°¢ePt the unavoidable ; ——— 
Beyond (1) by Beyond (2) by It is a well-known fact that “in| % hard luck for both themselves 
Substantially Substantially ee oe - > and the company. 
omplete Recovery Complete Propane unity there is strength,” and farm- Experience shows that when 
of Butanes Extraction reel ers, retailers, wholesalers, manufac- ioe a roper supervising and dis 
340, 1,180,000 900, tun : here is proper s 5 - 
urers, rofessional haulers—ever , . : 
210,000 20,000 465,000 | . P ers—every | ciplining of drivers, failure to report 
210,000 cues 280,000 |industry that uses motor trucks— accident to avoid losing the 
———— /are joining in the battle to estab- | 2” 
y 1,200,000 2,645,000 . j 
760,000 200 lish the motor truck on a basis of | bonus occurs but rarely. = such - 
2.23 4.90 equitable taxation. And let it be| event, however, it is customary to 


erage composition of gas may be 
considerably in error, Nevertheless, 
the general conclusions would be 
equally applicable, even if the gas 


had an appreciably different com-/est foes of unjust motor truck taxa- 


position. t 
(To Be Continued) t 
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OFF IN FIRST QUARTER 


Berlin, June 2.—Production of 
Passenger automobiles in Germany| g 
in the first quarter of 1932 was off 
46 per cent. from the same period|q 


materially broadened. 
to fourteen-hour day he considers 


of 1931. Reduction in truck output 
amounted to 52 per cent.; in big 
motorcycles, 51 per cent., and in 


smaller machines, 28 per cent. 

It is estimated that German mo- 
tor companies are now working at 
only 25 per cent. capacity. Large} li 
and medium passenger cars, which 
comprised 30 per cent. of the 1931 
production, are 11 per cent. of the 
1932 output, 


~|stated right here that no class of 
commercial 
voiced an objection to the payment | 
of a fair and just tax. 


means to him, and he is impressing 


uncertain terms. He recognizes that 
GERMAN | CAR OUTPUT the speed and economy of the motor 


truck place him 


which must not be reinstated. The 


wiped out by milk spoilage in tran- 
sit. 
want to go back to the practice of 
shipping his products blindly. And 
bear this in mind, that whatever 
curtails the farmer’s earning power 


every individual in the country. In- 
cidentally, there are 800,000 motor 
trucks in agricultural service in the| public of the accident prevention 
United States. 





make an example of the offender, 
just as though he had stolen the 
equivalent in money. 

A monthly record of the standing 
of each driver, posted in a promi- 
nent place where all can see it, has 
proved an effective means for en- 
couraging employee interest. The 
names of drivers, the length of time 
which they have gone without an 
accident and the amount received 
in bonuses are listed. Either an 
ordinary bulletin board or a special 
blackboard display as _ described 
hereafter, may be used. 

Some organizations add the bonus 
to the drivers’ regular pay and at- 
tach a word of congratulation from 
the management. If a yearly bonus 
is also given, it is presented at an 
annual meeting of drivers by the 
president of the company, accom- 
panied with remarks fitting the oc- 
casion. The ceremony may also be 
featured in the local press, thus 
adding to the employees’ interest 
and at the same time informing the 


ee 


car users has ever 


The farmer is one of the stanch- 
ion. He knows what the truck 
his idea on his lawmakers in no 
in a very ad- 


His market is 
The twelve 


antageous position. 


relic of his grandfather’s time 
airy farmer doesn’t want his profits 


The trucking farmer doesn’t 


kewise strikes the pocketbook of 


policy of the company. 








